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PREFACE 

WHEN  I  was  still  a  Schoolmaster  I  used 
frequently  to  feel  the  need  of  a  little  book 
in  which  the  nature  and  reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  Creed  were  set  forward  in  such 
language  as  the  young  could  easily  under 
stand,  and  I  used  sometimes  to  receive  letters 
asking  me  to  recommend  such  a  book  for 
young  people  other  than  Schoolboys,  whose 
minds  were  beginning  to  be  exercised  by 
speculative  difficulties.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  there  was  a  need,  and  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  supply  it. 

My  experience  of  the  young  has  been  that, 
in  the  effort  to  teach  them  Christian  doctrine, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  very  simple 
words.  The  technical  terms  of  Theology 
have  no  meaning  for  them,  and  simply  pass 
over  their  heads.  Nor  are  the  young  un 
willing  to  use  theological  terms  without 
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attaching  to  them  much  significance.  To  be 
sure  that  they  understand  what  they  easily 
accept  and  repeat  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
in  education.  It  was  my  habit,  in  speaking 
to  my  pupils  upon  Theology,  to  employ  as 
far  as  possible  the  language  which  I  should 
have  employed  in  any  other  subject.  For 
it  seemed  to  me,  and  it  still  seems,  that  the 
more  religion  is  recommended  in  the  words 
of  common  life  and  upon  the  grounds  of 
common  sense,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  sink 
into  their  hearts. 

This  little  book,  then,  is  an  elementary 
handbook  of  the  Christian  religion — it  may, 
perhaps,  be  described  as  a  companion  to  the 
Creed — and  it  is  intended  so  to  explain  the 
truths  of  Theology  that  the  young  may  under 
stand  them,  and  feel  them  to  be  reasonable. 
Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  that  object  is 
for  others,  and  not  for  myself,  to  determine  ; 
but  that  is  the  object  which  I  have  had  in 
view. 

J.  E.  C.  CALCUTTA. 


TO   THE   BOYS 

WHO    WERE    EDUCATED    AT 

HARROW  SCHOOL 

DURING    MY    HEADMASTERSHIP 
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I      BELIEVE' 

CHAPTER   I 

'I  BELIEVE  IN  GOD* 

! HE  Apostles'  Creed  begins  with  the 
words,  *  I  believe.'  Nay,  '  Creed  ' 
means  'belief.'  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  credo,  '  I  believe.'  You  say, 
1 1  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty.' 

Whatever,  then,  is  contained  in  the  Creed  is 
matter  of  belief.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  belief  is  ;  for  the  nature  of 
belief  has  been  often  misunderstood,  and  the 
misunderstanding  has  seriously  told  against 
religious  faith  and  practice  in  the  world, 
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What,  then,  is  belief  ? 

When  a  person  living  in  the  world  says 
that  he  believes  in  any  doctrine  or  article  of 
religion,  such  as  the  Being  of  God  or  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ  or  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  or  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  some 
times  urged  upon  him  that  his  belief  is 
irrational  and  untenable,  because  there  are 
arguments  or  objections  which  may  be  brought 
against  it ;  it  is  not  certain,  but  at  the  most 
probable  or  doubtful,  and  what  lies  open  to 
intellectual  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  accepted 
as  a  belief. 

But  this  manner  of  thought  or  speech  is  as 
idle  as  it  is  unfortunately  common. 

You  cannot  believe  a  thing  unless  it  is 
possible  to  say  something  against  believing 
it.  So  far  from  intellectual  difficulty  being  a 
necessary  bar  to  belief,  it  is  the  sole  condition 
upon  which  belief  is  possible.  WTherever 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  belief. 
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The  essential  character  of  belief  may  be 
understood  in  the  following  way  : — 

Nobody  speaks  of  belief  when  he  is  certain.  ( 
You  do  not  say,  '  I  believe  that  two  and  two 
make  four  ; '  you  say,  *  I  know  they  make  four.' 
You  do  not  say,  *  I  believe  I  shall  burn  my 
fingers  if  I  put  them  into  the  fire,'  but  '  I  know 
I  shall  burn  them.'  You  do  not  say,  '  I 
believe  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning,' 
though  it  would  be  philosophically  or  scientifi 
cally  correct  to  say  so,  but  you  say,  '  I  know  it 
will  rise.'  And  you  say  '  I  know  '  because  you 
are,  or  think  you  are,  certain,  and  certainty  is 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  not  of  belief,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  believe  where  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  and  it  is  at  once  seen  to 
be  true,  that  the  word  'belief  is  not  always 
used  in  the  same  sense.  You  may  say,  '  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  fine  day  to-morrow,'  or, 
'  I  believe  some  one  who  is  ill  will  recover  his 
health  ; '  or  you  may  say  of  somebody,  '  I 
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believe  he  is  telling  the  truth,  although  cir 
cumstances  look  adverse  to  him  ; '  or  you  may 
say  historically,  '  I  believe  that  Columbus 
sailed  to  the  west  and  discovered  America  ; ' 
or  again,  '  I  believe  that  Julius  Caesar  was 
assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March,'  or,  '  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate ; '  or  again,  finally,  '  I  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  grave  ; '  and 
any  one  of  the  beliefs  so  expressed  may  be 
and  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  some  of  the 
others :  but  the  important  point  is  that 
wherever  there  is  belief,  there  is  room  for 
doubt ;  whatever  is  believed  may  be,  and 
perhaps  has  been,  disputed  or  denied. 
1  Belief,'  says  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Exposi 
tion  of  the  Creed,  '  is  an  assent  to  that  which 
is  credible  as  credible  ; '  but  it  is  an  assent  to 
what  is  credible,  not  to  what  is  certain  ;  in 
other  words,  the  sphere  of  belief  is  the 
credible  or  probable,  not  the  demonstrable. 
Belief  may  approximate  more  or  less  to 
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certainty,   it  may  even  come    very    close   to 

certainty  ;    but  it  never  is  certain,    for   if   it 

were,  it  would  cease  to  be  belief. 

How  does   it   stand,  then,   with   religious 

belief,  i.e.  with  such  belief  as  relates  to  God 

and  Divine  things  ? 

There  is  a  word  which  the  late  Professor 

Huxley    invented,  the  word   '  agnostic.'      It 

has   enjoyed    a    large    vogue,    and    a    great 

popularity.     People  who   felt   themselves    to 

be  estranged  from  Christian  orthodoxy  were 

called   Agnostics ;   they  accepted  the   name, 

prided   themselves   upon    it,    and    sometimes 

made  it  a  sort  of  moral  motto  in   life  ;   but 

the  word  'agnostic'   means   'one  who   does 

not  know ; '  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  one 

who  does  not  believe.     I  was  taken  to  task 

once  for  saying  that  I  was  an  agnostic  and 

also  a  believer.     But  why  should  I  not  be  ? 

An     agnostic    is    a    person    who    does    not 

know ;  a  believer  is  a  person  who  believes. 

It    is    possible    not    to    know,   and    yet    to 
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believe ;  nay,  if  the  nature  of  belief  be  truly 
apprehended,  it  becomes  clear  that  you  cannot 
believe  unless  you  do  not  absolutely  know. 

The  Creed,  then,  implies  belief,  but  not 
knowledge.  It  is  belief  of  a  very  high  and 
positive  kind ;  but  it  is  not  knowledge. 
You  say,  '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty  ; '  not  '  I  know,'  but  '  I  believe.' 

The  question  of  religious  belief  may  be  put 
in  the  following  manner: — 

Man  is  set  down  as  a  rational  being  in  a 
universe  where  every  phenomenon  of  Nature 
and  Life  suggests,  and  indeed  compels,  such 
questions  as  these — 

What  was  the  beginning  of  things  as  they 
are  ?  How  are  they  ordered  ?  What  will 
be  their  end  ?  Do  they  of  themselves  shed 
any  light,  or  is  there  any  other  light  that 
can  be  shed,  upon  their  history  or  destiny  ? 

It  is  impossible  that  man  should  not  ask 
himself  these  questions.  It  is  impossible 
that,  if  he  asks  them,  he  should  not  aspire 
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to  answer  them.  Men  might  as  well  have 
been  told  that  they  were  not  to  inquire  why 
the  sun  rose  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west, 
or  why  the  summer  was  a  warmer  season 
than  the  winter,  as  that  they  were  not  to 
inquire  how  the  world  came  into  being.  I 
do  not  mean  that,  when  the  question  is 
asked,  the  answer  given  to  it  will  be  certain  ; 
but  it  will  be  probable.  The  evidence,  justly 
considered,  will  be  found  to  tell  in  favour  of 
one  opinion  rather  than  of  another ;  and  the 
preponderance  of  evidence,  whether  great  or 
small,  is  the  justification  of  religious  belief. 
'  Probability/  as  Bishop  Butler  says  in  his 
Analogy,  'is  the  very  guide  of  life.'  Men 
cannot  be  for  ever  halting  and  hesitating  in 
opinion,  they  cannot  hold  the  scales  always 
perfectly  even  ;  they  must  make  up  their  minds, 
they  must  adopt  certain  beliefs  and  certain 
actions,  and  if  they  act  reasonably,  they  will 
act  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  to  which 
the  balance  of  probability  inclines. 

B 
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Now,  the  first  question  of  religion  is  clearly 
this :  How  did  the  Universe,  i.e.  the  total 
sum  of  phenomena,  come  into  being  ?  It  is- 
a  question  which  arises  naturally,  nay,  in 
evitably.  Human  nature  demands  belief — 
not  necessarily  knowledge,  but  belief.  Some 
answer  must  be  given  to  the  question  with 
more  or  less  probability;  and  the  answer  of  \ 
the  Christian  Church  is  this :  '  I  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.' 

Is  that  an  intelligible  and  reasonable 
answer  ? 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  three,  and 
no  more,  possible  views  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  Universe. 

The  first  is  that  it  began,  or  has  always 
existed,  of  itself.  That  is  the  Epicurean,  or, 
in  modern  phraseology,  the  materialistic ' 
view.  But  it  is  felt  at  once  to  be  not  so 
much  an  explanation  as  a  restatement  of  the 
difficulty  which  it  is  intended  to  solve.  It 
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tells  nothing  about  the  Universe  except  that 
as  it  is,  so  it  always  was,  whatever  changes 
or  developments  may  have  occurred  in  it. 
It  does  not  elucidate  why  the  Universe  is  as 
it  is,  or  how  it  came  into  being,  or  what  is 
its  probable  course  or  government  or  end. 

The  second  view  is  that  the  Universe  is  the 
battlefield  of  two  forces,  the  force  of  good 
and  the  force  of  evil,  warring  perpetually  the 
one  against  the  other,  and  resulting  by  their 
ceaseless  antagonism  in  the  mixed  and 
chequered  phenomena  of  nature  and  life. 
That  is  the  Zoroastrian  view,  and  in  it 
the  forces  are  called  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  ; 
it  is  the  Manichaean  view ;  it  is  the  view 
which  has  been  advocated  by  some  few 
modern  philosophical  thinkers,  e.g.  by  John 
Stuart  Mill.  But  it  lies  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  Universe  does  not  look  as  if  it  were 
a  battlefield  of  opposing  forces ;  it  presents  a 
law  and  order  and  symmetry  which  indicate 
a  single  will,  although  the  will  is  liable  to 
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apparent  temporary  defeat,  and  it  suggests 
to  human  intelligence  the  visible  outlines  of 
a  consistent  rational  plan  pervading  the  ages. 
There  is  a  third  view,  which  is  the  Christian, 
that  the  Universe  is  the  work  of  one  Divine 
Almighty  Being,  whose  creative  energy, 
although  it  is  necessarily  veiled  in  mystery, 
yet  exhibits  the  definite,  unmistakable  evi 
dences  of  infinite  power,  beneficence,  and 
virtue.  That  the  mystery  exists,  and  that  it 
perplexes  and  distresses  human  minds,  must 
be  admitted ;  but  mystery  is  a  condition  of 
human  speculation  upon  the  Divine  Nature 
or  Operation  ;  for  God  is  infinite  and  man 
is  finite,  and  man  can  as  little  read  the 
thoughts  of  God  in  all  their  plenitude  as  a 
child  can  understand  the  motive  and  signifi 
cance  of  all  the  words  and  deeds  of  his 
earthly  father.  Thus  the  attitude  of  the 
human  mind  towards  Divine  Providence  is 
one  of  humility,  expectation,  and  trust. 
'  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  ;  but  thou 
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shalt  know  hereafter.'1  Man  cannot  justly 
complain  that  the  Providence  of  God  is  not 
altogether  intelligible  to  him  as  man ;  but 
he  may  claim  to  believe  that  it  possesses  a 
meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  shall  some 
day  be  revealed.  *  Our  minds,'  says  Darwin, 
'refuse  to  believe  that  the  grand  sequence  of 
events  displayed  in  the  Universe  is,  or  can  be, 
the  result  of  blind  chance.'  But  if  it  is  not 
the  result  of  chance,  it  must  be  the  result  of 
intelligence. 

The  process  by  which  man  has  arrived  at 
the  belief  that  the  Universe  exhibits  and 
expresses  the  intelligence  of  God  may 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  following  story, 
taken  from  the  biography  of  the  poet 
Beattie.  \ 

Beattie  had  a  son  who  was  five  or  six 
years  old.  He  wanted  to  make  his  son,  young 
as  he  was,  reflect  a  little  upon  the  Being  of 
God.  So  he  went  to  a  corner  of  his  garden 

1  John  xiii.  7. 
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where  his  little  son  was  in  the  habit  of  going, 
and  wrote  with  his  finger  in  the  mould  the 
three  initial  letters  of  his  son's  name  ;  then 
he  sowed  some  garden-cresses  in  the  furrows 
so  made,  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smoothed 
the  ground.  Ten  days  afterwards  his  sou 
came  running  up  to  him,  and  told  him,  with 
a  look  of  astonishment,  that  his  name  was 
growing  in  the  garden.  '  I  smiled  at  the 
report/  says  Beattie,  'and  seemed  inclined  to 
disregard  it ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to 
see  what  had  happened.  "  Yes,"  said  I,  care 
lessly,  on  coming  to  the  place,  "  I  see  it  is  so  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  notice  ;  it  is 
mere  chance,"  and  I  went  away.'  But  the  boy 
would  not  be  satisfied  ;  he  ran  after  his  father, 
saying  it  was  impossible  that  the  letters  of 
his  name  should  grow  in  the  ground  by 
chance.  Then  his  father  told  him  to  look 
at  himself— his  own  body,  its  limbs,  its 
many  parts,  its  wonderful  order  and  utility, 
and  said,  '  Did  you  come  here  by  chance  ? 
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Who  made  you,  ? '  The  boy  said  he  did  not 
know.  His  father  explained  to  him  that 
what  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause,  and 
what  is  formed  with  regularity  must  have  an 
intelligent  cause.  He  ends  the  story  in 
these  words :  '  I  therefore  told  him  the  name 
of  the  Great  Being  who  made  him  and  all  the 
world  ;  concerning  whose  adorable  Nature  I 
gave  him  such  information  as  I  thought  he 
could  in  some  measure  comprehend.  The 
lesson  affected  him  greatly,  and  he  never 
forgot  either  it  or  the  circumstance  that  in 
troduced  it.' 

It    is    in    some    such    way    as    this    that 
Humanity,  in  the  process  of  ages,  has  arrived 
at  faith  in    God.      It  is  not  that  the  faith  is  \  / 
itself  free  from  difficulty,  but  that  it  is  subject    y 
to  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other  possible    A 
conception  of  the  Universe. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  world,  and  yet 
believe  it  to  be  the  fortuitous  product  of  in 
sensate  forces.  Neither  can  we  believe  it  to 
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be  the  battlefield  of  forces,  more  or  less 
rational,  incessantly  striving  one  against  the 
other.  It  is  too  regular,  too  orderly,  too 
beautiful. 

The  theory  that  the  Author  of  the  Universe 
is  One  God,  who  wills  to  accomplish  His 
Divine  purpose  by  slow  evolution  rather  than 
arbitrarily  and  instantaneously,  and  who 
allows,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  His  will 
to  be  apparently  hindered,  delayed,  and 
thwarted  by  human  action,  is  of  all  theories 
respecting  the  Universe  the  most  plausible 
and  the  most  probable. 

We  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
life.  Each  of  them  has  a  cause,  and  that  cause 
has  itself  another  cause  which  lies  behind  it, 
and  that  cause  yet  another ;  and  so  on  indefi 
nitely,  until  we  come  to  the  Cause  of  all 
causes,  from  which  all  that  has  been  or  is  or 
shall  be  is  seen  to  proceed. 

That  cause  is  GOD. 

He  is  Omnipotent. 
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He  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Of  Him,  i.e.  from  Him,  are  all  things,  and 
in  Him  or  unto  Him  are  we. 

'To  us  there  is  but  One  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  Him.' l 

This  is  in  effect  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  Creed,  '  I  believe  in  God  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.' 

1  i  Cor.  viii.  6. 


CHAPTER  II 

BELIEVE  IN  GOD  THE  FATHER  ALMIGHTY, 
MAKER  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH' 

O  far  the  argument  tends  to  show  that 
man,  reflecting  upon  the  Universe, 
is  led  to  the  belief  in  One  Almighty 
God,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  as  the  most 
probable  and  reasonable  of  all  theories  touching 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  life,  and  that 
because  this  belief  is  reasonable  and  probable, 
he  accepts  it,  and  acts  upon  it  in  his  conduct. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  belief  in  One  God 
rests  upon  evidences  stronger  and  more  cogent 
than  any  that  can  be  easily  put  into  words. 
There  are  evidences  which  men  use  for  per 
suading  others,  and  there  are  evidences  of 
which  they  themselves  can  alone  know  the 
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value  and  validity.  It  may  thus  happen 
that  a  man  is  entitled  to  believe  what  he  is 
not  entitled  to  impress  or  enforce  as  a  belief 
upon  others ;  or,  in  more  exact  language,  to 
hold  a  belief  as  his  own  with  more  con 
viction  than  he  can  expect  it  to  be  held  by 
others.  The  belief  in  God  is,  to  many  mma 
such  a  belief.  To  them  it  is  self-evident, 
although  to  others  it  may  be  difficult  and 
doubtful.  It  is,  so  to  say,  an  intuitive  truth, 
a  truth,  as  they  feel,  so  natural  to  man,  so 
deeply  imprinted  by  a  Divine  Hand  upon 
his  nature,  that,  when  once  he  has  appre 
hended  it  and  made  it  his  own,  it  is  im 
possible  for  him  to  throw  it  off.  Men  have 
been  historically  believers  in  more  gods  than 
one,  or  in  beings  who  were  spirits  of  evil 
rather  than  gods  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  to  the  belief  in  One  God,  that  belief 
has  remained  with  them,  and  has  possessed 
their  hearts  and  consciences.  For  although 
men  have  called  themselves  atheists,  and 
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more  frequently  have  called  one  another  so, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  or  could  be  a 
man  who  was  an  atheist,  strictly  so  called.  It 
is  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart,  '  There  is  no 
God.' 

But  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  God,  and 
yet  not  to  speak  of  Him  in  relation  to  our 
selves.  The  conception  of  God  as  expressed 
in  the  last  chapter  may  be  said  to  be  absolute 
or  impersonal.  It  represents  Him  in  relation 
to  the  Universe,  but  not  in  special  relation 
to  mankind.  It  does  not,  therefore,  represent 
Him  as  pre-eminently  a  moral  Being.  But 
the  Christian  Creed  teaches  that  He  stands 
in  an  intimate  paternal  relation  to  mankind. 

We  believe  as  Christians  that  He  is  Al 
mighty,  and  that  He  is  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.  But  when  this  belief  is  appre 
hended,  it  is  still  necessary  to  ask,  'Do  we 
believe  that  He  is  in  any  sense  our  God  ? 
Does  He  look  upon  us,  upon  every  one  of  us, 
and  if  so,  with  what  eyes  does  He  look  ? 


N/ 
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And  if  He  is  our  God,  what  conception  can 
we  form  of  Him  relatively  to  ourselves  ? 
What  duty,  what  homage,  do  we  owe  Him  ? ' 

The  belief  in  God  is  the  greatest,  as  it  is 
the  most  difficult,  of  all  beliefs.  It  is  well 
that,  in  approaching  it,  we  should,  like  Moses 
at  Mount  Horeb,  put  off  our  shoes  from  off 
our  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  we  stand  is 
holy  ground. 

The  sin  of  irreverence,  like  so  many  other 
sins,  springs  from  thoughtlessness.  It  is  im 
possible  that  one  who  reflects  on  the  Being  of 
God  should  readily  or  lightly  take  His  awful 
Name  in  vain.  For  His  Name  is  His  Nature, 
and  He  is  in  His  Nature  the  Being  whose 
power  is  Infinity  and  whose  Lifetime  is 
Eternity ;  who  holds  the  Universe  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand ;  in  whose  eyes  the 
very  heavens  are  not  clean,  and  before  whom 
the  greatest  of  us,  as  well  as  the  lowliest,  is  \ 
but  as  the  vapour  that  gathers  in  the  air  for 
a  little  instant  of  time,  and  then  is  scattered 


\ 
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by  the  first  breath  of  the  wind,  and  is  no 
more  seen. 

It  is  right  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
solemnity  and  intensity  of  all  that  is  con 
tained  in  the  initial  words  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  '  I  believe  in  God.'  For  if  we  think  of 
God  at  all,  we  cannot  but  think  of  Him 
under  three  aspects — 

He  is  Omnipotent. 

We  say,  '  I  believe  in  God  Almighty.' 

How  great  and  terrible  is  that  belief! 

We  are  so  feeble  ourselves,  and  impotent ; 
our  ambitions,  our  highest  and  holiest  aspira 
tions,  fall  to  the  ground ;  we  are  for  ever 
longing  to  be  what  we  may  not  be,  and  to  do 
what  we  cannot  do  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
our  desires  and  our  attainments,  between 
our  hopes  and  our  realizations,  is  the  never- 
ceasing  sadness  of  our  lives. 

But  He  is  Almighty,  His  power  as  His 
will  is  Omnipotent,  His  purpose  is  sure.  It 
may  seem  to  tarry  or  fail,  or  be  hampered  or 
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frustrated  by  events,  but  in  the  end  it  comes 
to  pass.  He  can  afford  to  wait,  for  He  has 
Eternity  in  reserve.  Dens  fattens  quia 
ceternns,  '  God  is  patient,  because  He  is 
everlasting.' 

*  Though   the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet   they  grind 

exceeding  small  ; 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness 
grinds  He  all.* 

There  is  no  deeper  or  worthier  object  of 
Christian  meditation  than  the  infinite  patience 
of  the  Almighty.  Above  the  sins  and  shames 
of  human  life,  above  the  vanities  and  antago 
nisms  and  blasphemies  with  which  men 
profane  and  desecrate  His  beautiful  world, 
He  sits  enthroned  ;  and  yet  not  once  does 
He  send  forth  His  lightning  to  destroy  them, 
or  command  His  angels  to  gather  them  out 
like  straw  for  the  burning. 

It  is  His  Omnipotence  which  forbears. 

We  too  look  upon  a  sin-stricken  and 
a  sin-stained  world.  But  upon  earth  sin  is 
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not  always  followed  by  punishment  as  its 
shadow.  There  are  times  when  it  seems  to 
be  happy,  successful,  and  dominant.  But  it 
will  not  be  long  ere  all  that  is  contrary  to 
His  will  shall  be  dissipated  and  destroyed 
as  the  mist  before  the  rays  of  the  new-born 
sun,  and  the  Voice  as  of  mighty  thunderings 
shall  resound,  saying,  '  Alleluia  !  for  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth.' 

God  is  Omnipotent ;  but  He  is  also  Omni 
present. 

He  is  everywhere.  There  is  a  story  that 
an  unbeliever  wrote  once  upon  a  wall  the 
words  '  God  is  nowhere/  and  bade  his  child 
read  the  sentence  which  he  had  written.  The 
child  read  it,  '  God  is  now  here.'  He  is  every 
where,  wherever  we  may  be,  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  the  study  or  the  counting-house 
or  upon  the  hillside.  We  may  travel  to  the 
ends  of  the  wide  earth,  and  as  the  blue 
heaven  shall  still  stretch  itself  above  our 
heads  wherever  we  go,  so  universal  is  the 
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presence  of  God.  How  the  Psalmist  of  old 
has  expressed  this  truth  in  his  great  words ! 
'  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there : 
if  I  go  down  to  hell,  Thou  art  there  also. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  remain 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there 
also  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.1 1 

The  realization  of  God's  Universal  Presence 
is  a  powerful  incentive  to  virtuous  and  godly 
living.  '  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  ; '  2  and 
one  who  is  living  as  it  were  two  lives,  and 
who  deigns  to  make  himself  that  basest  of 
base  creatures,  a  hypocrite — one  who  laughs 
to  think  how  little  the  friend  who  trusts  him 
guesses  the  guilty  secret  that  lies  deep  down 
in  his  heart — may  well  pause  and  shudder  at 
the  words  spoken  of  old  by  a  trembling 
fugitive  in  the  desert,  'Thou  God  seest 
me.' 

1  Ps.  cxxxix.  7-9  (P.-B.  V.).  2  Prov.  xv.  3. 

C 
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But  God  is  not  only  Omnipotent  and 
Omnipresent :  He  is  Omniscient. 

He  reads  the  hearts  of  all  men  ;  to  Him  the 
deep  places  of  the  soul  lie  open  and  visible. 
'  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  out,  and 
known  me,'  says  the  Psalmist  again.  '  Thou 
knowest  my  downsitting,  and  mine  uprising.. 
Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  long  before, 
Thou  art  about  my  path,  and  about  my  bed 
and  spiest  out  all  my  ways.  For  lo,  there  is 
not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  Thou,  O  Lord, 
knowest  it  altogether.'1 

For  not  an  act  is  there  that  we  do,  not  a 
word  that  we  use,  however  secretly,  not  a 
sudden  thought  that  flashes  through  the  mind, 
but  He  knows  it ;  and  His  knowledge  is 
eternal  as  is  His  nature. 

So  august  and  awful  is  the  conception  of 
God. 

And  if  this  were  all,  it  might  well  terrify 
the  spirit  of  man  ;  for  the  conception  of  God, 
1  Ps.  cxxxix.  i-3(P.-B.  V.). 
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as  derived  from  natural  religion,  possesses  the 
characteristics  of  solemnity  and  awfulness  ;  it 
does  not  appeal  to  the  reverent  love  of 
human  souls. 

But  there  is  in  the  Creed  a  single  word 
which  redeems  it  all.  '  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty.' 

He  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  He  is  also,  as  Jesus  Christ  revealed,  the 
Father  of  every  man  who  is  born  into  the 
world.  That  is  the  ineffable  and  inestimable 
truth  of  Revelation. 

For  God  might  have  been  Almighty  and 
Universal ;  He  might  have  read  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts  ;  He  might  have  tried  and  judged 
us  in  His  wisdom,  and  yet  have  felt  for  us 
no  more  intimate  or  personal  sentiment  than 
for  the  stones  and  trees,  which  are  His  crea 
tions  even  as  we  are. 

But  when  we  know  that  He  regards  us  as 
a  father  his  own  sons,  then,  however  awful 
He  is,  yet  can  we  humbly  lift  our  voices  and 
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our  hearts  and  hands  to  Him  ;  for  earthly  ' 
love  is  the  shadow,  though  it  is  no  more  than 
the  shadow,  of  the  heavenly,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Gospel,  '  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him?'  1 

The  love  of  the  Almighty  Father  for  every 
poor  sinful,  rebellious  soul  of  man  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  all  that  makes  religion 
precious  and  sacred ;  for  that  love  admits, 
and  can  admit,  of  no  defeat. 

From  this  primordial  truth  of  religion  two 
thoughts  issue. 

One  is,  that  no  man,  however  far  he  may 
wander  from  grace,  can  cease  to  be  a  son  of 
God,  as  no  earthly  son  can  by  any  error  or 
malice  cease  to  be  the  son  of  his  own  earthly 
father.  Religion  does  not  create,  although  it 
sanctifies,  the  filial  relation  of  man  to  God  ; 
1  Luke  xi.  13. 
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and  all  the  possibility  of  advance  or  happi 
ness  in  religion  depends  upon  the  right  of 
man  to  say  of  God,  'Thou  art  my  Father,' 
and  upon  the  will  of  God  to  say  of  man, 
'  He  is  My  son.' 

The  second  lesson  is  that,  if  God  is  our 
Father,  then  we  are  His  children,  and  all 
brothers  one  of  another,  and  that  as  the  sons 
of  God  must  we  live  in  the  world  while  life 
is  ours ;  that  in  our  highest  moments  we 
shall  know  it  to  be  the  supreme  duty  and 
privilege  of  our  lives  to  set  forth  His  glory, 
and  that  the  prayer  which  shall  rise  to  our 
lips  will  be  and  can  be  none  other  than  this  : 
'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed 
be  Thy  Name.' 


CHAPTER   III 

'  I  BELIEVE  IN  JESUS  CHRIST  HIS  ONLY  SON 
OUR  LORD  * 

HE  belief  in  God,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  last  two  chapters, 
suggests  and  indeed  compels  one 
natural  thought.  It  is  this  :  that  if  God  is 
Almighty  and  Allwise  and  Allgood,  if  He 
loves  men  with  a  greater  and  deeper  than 
human  love,  then  a  Revelation,  i.e.  a  com 
munication  made  by  God  to  man  for  human 
good,  cannot  be  antecedently  impossible. 
Whether  it  did  or  did  not  actually  happen,  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  happened  than  not ;  for 
as  there  can  be  nothing  so  important  to  man 
kind  as  to  know  the  Will  and  Character  and 
Judgment  of  God,  so  it  is  reasonable  to 
33 
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suppose  that  God  will  take  pains  to  give 
mankind  that  knowledge  of  Himself.  He 
cannot  give  it  except  by  revelation  ;  for  the 
truth  of  His  Nature  and  Providence  lies 
essentially  beyond  the  scope  of  human  dis 
covery.  It  is  the  Creed  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  that  God  did  give  such  a  Revelation  of 
Himself  to  mankind  in  the  Person  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  as  soon  as  in  the  Creed 
we  have  used  the  words,  "  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,"  we  are  taught  to  add, 
"  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord." 

Jesus  Christ  is,  in  Christian  theology,  the 
Son  of  God.  All  men  are  sons  of  God,  but 
He  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  other  words,  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,  not  in  the  same  sense  or 
manner  as  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  but  by  a 
specially  pre-eminent  and  sacred  right.  He 
is  the  "  only  Son." 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  in  what  re 
spects  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  was 
like,  and  in  what  respects  He  was  unlike, 
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other  men,  who  are  also,  in  a  true  sense,  sons 
of  God  ;  for  to  understand  this  resemblance 
and  this  distinction  is  to  understand  the 
character  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  contains,  as  is  well 
known,  a  number  of  clauses  relating  to  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are  ten  such  clauses  in  all. 
They  form  more  than  half  of  the  whole  Creed. 
They  contain  a  number  of  statements  re 
garding  Him. 

As  to  some  of  these  statements  no  doubt 
at  all  exists.  Nobody  doubts,  e.g.,  that  He 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman 
procurator,  who  passed  sentence  upon  Him. 
Nobody — at  least,  no  reasonable  person  doubts 
— that  He  was  crucified,  that  He  died,  and 
that  He  was  buried.  Tacitus  and  Pliny  are 
the  authorities  for  His  crucifixion,  as  much 
as  Saint  Matthew  or  Saint  John.  So  far,  then, 
He  is  a  historical  Person,  i.e.  a  Person  who 
appeared  at  a  certain  time  on  the  stage  of 
human  history,  like  Julius  Caesar ;  and  we 
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have  precisely  the  same  reasons  for  our 
belief  about  the  one  as  about  the  other. 

But  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Creed 
relate  about  Jesus  Christ  what  is  not,  and 
could  not  be,  true  of  any  one  but  Him.  They 
relate  that  He  was  born  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  and  that  not  only  did  He  die,  but  He 
descended  into  the  world  of  spirits,  He  rose 
from  the  grave  on  the  third  day  after  His 
death,  and  He  ascended  into  heaven  ;  that 
He  is  still  alive,  sitting  enthroned  at  God's 
right  hand  ;  and  that  some  day  He  will  come 
again  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  quick,  i.e.  the 
living,  and  the  dead. 

It  results,  then,  that  according  to  the  Creed 
Jesus  Christ  was  partly  like  us,  and  partly 
unlike  us.  He  was  a  Man,  and  yet  more  than 
man.  He  was  essentially  higher,  greater,  and 
more  Divine  than  we  can  be.  That  is,  in 
short,  the  proper  significance  of  the  belief  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God,  or,  as  the  Creed  puts 
it,  '  His  only  Son  our  Lord.'  We  are  all 
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sons  of  God,  as  has  been  said  ;  but  He  was 
the  Son  of  God,  God's  only  Son,  God's  Son 
in  a  unique  sense. 

It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
understand  this  point ;  for  in  the  use  of 
theological  language  respecting  Jesus  Christ, 
all  depends  upon  the  answer  made  to  the 
question,  'Was  He  a  higher  Being  than  we 
are,  or  was  He  not  ? ' 

For  if  He  was  merely  a  man  as  we  are 
men,  it  is  perhaps  incredible  that  He  should 
not  have  been  born  and  have  died  and 
mouldered  in  the  grave  like  the  rest  of  us. 
But  if  He  was  a  Being  of  higher  order  than 
ours,  if  He  was  the  only  or  unique  Son  of 
God,  then  it  follows  that,  as  He  was 
essentially  different  from  us,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  His  birth,  His  life,  His  death,  and 
His  fate  after  death,  to  be  not  altogether 
like  ours,  but  in  some  manner  or  degree 
different  from  ours. 

It    is    possible    in    religion    to    make    too 
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much  of  evidences.  No  evidence  standing 
by  itself  can  prove  a  supernatural  or 
miraculous  fact  beyond  dispute,  as  Hume 
in  his  Essay  upon  miracles  justly  argues. 
If  we  would  form  a  true  estimate  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  best  or  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
stand  as  it  were  in  His  Presence,  to  follow 
His  ministry,  and  to  learn  from  Himself  if 
He  is  or  is  not  Divine. 

We  cannot  indeed  behold  Him  face  to 
face,  we  cannot  listen  to  the  accents  of  His 
voice,  we  cannot  bow  ourselves  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  His  raiment,  we  cannot  live  as  eye 
witnesses  of 

*  The  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue  ; ' 

but  we  can  contemplate  the  Gospel  of  His 
life,  and  that  Gospel  is  His  revelation  of 
Himself.  For  it  has  been  the  Will  of  God  to 
redeem  the  world,  not  by  miracle  nor  by 
majesty,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Divine 
Character  upon  earth. 
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It  will  be  best,  then,  to  consider  first  how 
Jesus  Christ  was  like,  and  then  how  He  was 
unlike,  ordinary  human  beings. 

What  is  it  that  we  find  in  the  Gospels  ? 
We  find  a  little  infant  lying  in  a  manger, 
and  His  mother,  with  an  infinite  passion  of 
love,  bending  over  Him.  Then  He  becomes 
a  boy ;  we  read  of  Him,  for  instance,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  He  is  very  holy  and 
good,  but  He  is  a  boy,  growing  bigger, 
growing  wiser ;  He  is  like  other  boys, 
obeying  His  parents'  will,  learning  by  ex 
perience  and  gaining  favour  as  other  boys 
can  to-day,  not  only  with  man,  but  with  God. 
Then  the  boy  becomes  a  man,  and  still  He 
is  lowly  and  poor,  and  serves  perhaps  in 
His  earthly  father's  workshop  as  a  carpenter. 

There  is  no  apparent  difference  at  first 
between  Him  and  other  men. 

He  was  hungry.  It  is  told  in  the  story  of 
His  temptation  that  He  was  '  an  hungred  ; ' 
and  even  at  the  last,  when  He  was  going  from 
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Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  saw  the  fig  tree, 
He  was  hungry  again.  He  was  thirsty,  as  at 
Jacob's  well.  It  is  told  that  from  the  very 
cross  He  cried,  '  I  thirst.'  He  was  weary  with 
His  journey,  as  also  when  He  sat  by  the  well. 
On  the  Sea  of  Galilee  He  fell  asleep,  and 
slept  so  soundly  that  the  storm  which  terrified 
His  disciples  did  not  wake  Him. 

In  His  need  of  food  and  of  repose  He  was 
like  us. 

His  spirit,  too,  was  human  as  well  as  His 
body  ;  He  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves  ;  He  experienced  the  common 
human  feelings ;  He  could  be  pleased  or 
pained  by  things  which  happened  to  Him  ; 
He  was  angry  sometimes  ;  He  was  indignant  ; 
He  was  troubled  ;  He  shed  tears  on  the  way 
to  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ;  He  had  His  friends, 
and  He  loved  them  dearly — one  of  them,  the 
Apostle  St.  John,  was  His  favourite  friend  ; 
He  was  moved  with  affection  for  the  young 
ruler,  who  was  so  sure  that  he  had  kept  all 
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God's  commandments  in  his  youth  ;  He  was 
fond  of  going  to  the  home  of  Martha  and 
Mary  at  Bethany ;  and  He  longed  with  a 
great  longing  for  the  presence  and  sympathy 
of  the  three  most  intimate  of  His  disciples  in 
Gethsemane. 

All  this  shows  how  human  He  was,  and 
how  very  like  ourselves. 

Was  He  not  tempted,  too,  in  all  things 
even  as  we  are  ?  Only,  unlike  us,  He  did  not 
yield  for  a  moment  to  sin. 

We  feel  that  One  who  needed  to  be  fed 
and  clothed  like  men  ;  who  moved  from  place 
to  place  in  an  ordinary  human  way  ;  and  who 
lived  at  a  certain  date  in  a  certain  society, 
and  then  died  there,  was  a  Man. 

Nay,  that  is  not  all ;  for  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  as  in  body  He  grew  from  boyhood 
into  manhood,  so  in  mind  He  learned  the 
truths  of  life,  or  many  of  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  ourselves  learn  them.  His  questions 
and  emotions,  which  are  accurately  recorded 
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in  the  Gospels,  indicate  the  limitation  of  His 
knowledge  touching  human  things.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  He  would  ask  to  be  told 
a  thing  if  He  knew  it  without  asking.  Yet 
He  said  more  than  once  to  His  disciples, 
*  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? '  He  said  to 
the  poor  demoniac  who  lived  among  the 
tombs,  '  What  is  thy  name  ? '  It  cannot  be 
thought  that  He  knew  the  name  when  He 
put  this  question.  When  He  came  down  from 
the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration,  He  found 
His  disciples  trying  in  vain  to  cure  a  child 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  He  asked,  '  How 
long  is  it  since  this  came  unto  him  ? '  At 
Bethany,  too,  when  Lazarus  was  dead,  He 
said  to  the  mourners,  'Where  have  ye  laid 
him  ? '  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt  that, 
when  He  said  so,  He  really  needed  to  know. 
It  is  so  too  in  the  story  of  the  fig  tree.  He 
did  not  know  any  more  than  His  disciples  if 
there  were  figs  on  the  tree  until  He  came  near 
to  it  and  looked  at  it.  It  is  so  too  in  His 
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feeling  of  surprise  (for  how,  if  He  knew  all, 
could  He  have  been  surprised  ?)  at  the 
unbelief  of  His  old  neighbours  and  friends  in 
Nazareth.  Then  there  are  His  remarkable 
words  when,  in  speaking  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  He  said  explicitly,  '  Of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father.' l 

I  have  drawn  out  these  few  points  of  our 
Lord's  human  life,  because  it  is  so  necessary 
to  see  Him  just  as  He  was.  To  keep  back 
any  part  or  element  in  His  nature  is  to  be 
untrue  to  Him.  His  very  prayers,  too,  are 
apparently  human  in  their  character.  Alone 
upon  the  mountain-side  He  agonized  with 
God.  He  prayed,  and  His  prayer  was 
a  strength  to  Him  ;  but  it  was  not  always 
answered  according  to  His  inclination.  'If 
it  be  possible/  He  said,  'let  this  cup  pass 
away  from  Me.'  But  it  did  not  pass,  and  He 

1  Mark  xiii.  32. 
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drained  it  to  the  dregs.  Nay,  there  was  a 
moment  when  He  felt  Himself  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  His  Heavenly  Father,  and  the 
cry  burst  from  His  lips,  'My  God,  My  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? '  (or,  '  Why 
didst  Thou  forsake  Me  ? ') 

And  as  His  life  was  human,  so  too  was  His 
death.     When  His  sorrowing  friends  and  the 
Arimathsean   Joseph    took    down    His    body 
from  the  cross,  and  laid  it  in  the  tomb,  and 
rolled  a  great  stone  against  it,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  Christ.     '  And 
Mary  Magdalene    and    Mary  the   mother   of 
Joses   beheld  where   He  was  laid.'1     Theirs 
were  the  last  eyes  which  looked  upon   His 
human  body  ;  they  saw  it  laid  in  the  grave. 
That  human  body  has  never  been  seen  since. 
Now  it  has  become  clear  why  He  called  Him 
self  the  Son  of  Man.    It  is  clear,  too,  why  Pilate 
could  say  of  Him,  with  a  truth  that  was  yet  not 
wholly  true,  Ecce  Homo  !  '  Behold  the  Man  ! ' 

1  Mark  xv.  47. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

'I  BELIEVE  IN  JESUS  CHRIST  HIS  ONLY  SON 
OUR  LORD,  WHO  WAS  CONCEIVED  BY 
THE  HOLY  GHOST,  BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY,  SUFFERED  UNDER  PONTIUS 
FILATE,  WAS  CRUCIFIED,  DEAD,  AND 
BURIED,  HE  DESCENDED  INTO  HELL  ; 
THE  THIRD  DAY  HE  ROSE  AGAIN  FROM 
THE  DEAD,  HE  ASCENDED  INTO  HEAVEN, 
AND  SITTETH  ON  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF 
GOD  THE  FATHER  ALMIGHTY  ;  FROM 
THENCE  HE  SHALL  COME  TO  JUDGE 
THE  QUICK  AND  THE  DEAD.' 

| HE  subject  of  this  chapter  Is   Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  of  His 
humanity.     It  will   not  be  said   that  I  kept 
back  anything  of  the  human  features  which 
50 
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make  His  life,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  by 
the  friends  who  knew  Him  intimately,  so 
like  ours.  It  may  even  be  thought  that  I 
went  too  far  in  recognizing  the  limitations 
of  His  human  nature  ;  and  therefore  I  will 
say  at  once,  after  having  given  as  much 
reflection  as  I  could  during  many  years  to 
His  personality,  and  after  having  read,  I  think, 
nearly  all  the  biographies  in  which  the  theo 
logians  of  a  late  age  have  endeavoured  to 
interpret  it — I  will  say  with  perfect  frankness 
that  in  my  opinion  every  such  theory  as 
makes  Him  out  to  have  been  only  a  man  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  men,  is 
destructive  of  all  that  is  unique,  essential,  and 
Divine  in  all  His  life. 

Once  more,  then,  let  us  come  as  it  were 
into  His  Presence.  He  shall  be  His  own 
witness  to  His  own  character ;  He  shall  tell 
us  Himself  what  He  is. 

Now,  when  we  look  upon  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  that  He 
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always  drew  a  distinction  between  Himself 
and  other  men.  It  was  not  a  distinction  of 
degree,  such  as  may  exist  between  a  father 
and  his  children  or  between  a  master  and  his 
pupils ;  it  was  a  distinction  of  kind.  He 
spoke  of  Himself  as  standing  on  a  different 
plane  from  His  associates,  yes,  even  from 
His  best  friends.  He  never  consulted  them  ' 
at  all ;  He  never  used  a  common  term  for 
Himself  and  them.  He  never  said  'we,'  or 
if  He  did  say  'we/  He  meant,  not  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  but  Himself  and  His 
Heavenly  Father,  as  in  the  words,  '  That 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one.' l  I  do 
.  not  remember  any  passage  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  He  compromises  this  distinct  isolation 
of  His  being. 

But  this  fact,  strange  as  it  is,  becomes  far 
stranger  when  we  realize  that  He  never 
joined  with  His  disciples  in  prayer.  He 
believed  intensely  in  prayer ;  He  passed 

1  John  xvii.  22. 
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whole  nights  praying  on  the  mountain-side  ; 
He    taught    His    disciples    to    pray    in    the 
beautiful  prayer  which  we  use  so  often,  and 
call  after  Him  'The  Lord's  Prayer.'     Should 
we  not  have  thought  that  He  would  often  say 
to  them,  '  Let  us  kneel  down  together ;  let  us 
pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven '  ?      He  never 
says    so,    never  once.     His    prayers    are    all 
solitary  prayers.     He  prays  to  God,  and  they 
pray ;  but  there  is  something,  or  there  seems 
to  be  something,  which  forbids  Him  to  unite 
His  prayers  with  theirs.     I   cannot  account 
for  it ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is,  unless  it 
be  that  His  relation  to  God  was  not  the  same 
as  theirs.     He  could  not   say  '  Our  Father  ' 
with  them,  because  God  was  not  their  Father 
in  the  sense  that  He  was  His.     And  so,  while 
He  taught  them  in  His  prayer  to  say  'Our 
Father,'  He  said  of  Himself,  '  I  ascend  unto 
My   Father  and   your  Father/   not   'to   our 
Father,'  and  '  to  My  God  and  your  God,'  not 

'to  our  God.'1 

1  John  xx.  17. 
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We  may  carry  this  distinction  a  little 
further.  We  shall  find  that  Jesus  Christ 
addressed  God  in  a  way  in  which  no  mere 
human  being  could  address  Him.  For  ex 
ample,  when  He  says  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
'  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  Thou 
hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am  ; ' l  or, 
to  translate  the  Greek  more  accurately, 
'  Father,  that  which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  I 
will  that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with 
Me,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me,'  that  is  not  the  lan 
guage  of  a  man,  not  even  of  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  men,  in  speaking  to  God.  It  is  the 
language  of  One  who  was  nearer  to  God  than 
we  can  be  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  always  claimed 
to  be  nearer.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  He 
is  said  to  have  used  such  \vords  as  these :  '  I 
and  My  Father  are  one,'  2  or  '  He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father ; ' 3  for  these 
words  might  have  been  attributed  to  Him, 

1  John  xvii.  24.        2  John  x.  30.        3  John  xiv.  9. 
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although   I   do  not  think  they  were,  without 
His  using  them.      But  it  is  difficult  to  read 
the  Gospels,  and  not  to  feel  that  He  alwaysX 
speaks  of  heaven  as  One  who  had  been  there,  1 
and  of  God  as  One  who  had  seen  Him  face  J 
to  face.      In   fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that   He  was   as   intimate  with   God  as  any\ 
son    may  be    upon    earth    with    his    human  / 
father ;    and    He    knew    heaven    as  well    as 
any  one  may  know  the  streets  of  the  city  in 
which  his  life  is  spent. 

It  is  in  this  way,  too,  that  I  seem  to  under 
stand  the  circumstance  which  has  struck  all 
people  who  have  ever  thought  about  Christi 
anity  ;  that  is,  what  I  will  call  the  egotism  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  never  says  'we,'  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  but  the  word 
was  constantly  upon  His  lips.  How  could 
speak  so  much  of  Himself,  if  He  were  only  a 
man  as  we  are  ?  We  cannot  bear  people 
who  are  always  talking  about  themselves. 
We  regard  them  as  presumptuous  and 
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conceited.  The  best  of  men  have  not  thought 
of  themselves ;  they  could  not  bear  to  be 
recognized  and  eulogized  ;  they  sought  to  do 
their  good  deeds  in  obscurity.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  Jesus  Christ  stands  alone  in  as 
serting  the  pre-eminence  of  His  own  dignity  ? 
Let  me  recall  a  few  of  His  familiar  sayings : 
'  I  am  the  good  Shepherd  ; ' -1  'I  am  the  true 
Vine  ; '  2  '  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing  ; ' 3 
'  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall 
never  die  ; ' 4  'I  have  overcome  the  world  ; ' 5 
He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  ; '  6  '  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me ; ' 7 
'  This  is  My  body  ;  this  is  My  blood,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ; ' 8 
'  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  ; ' 9 

1  John  x.  14.  "  John  xv.  I. 

3  John  xv.  5.  4  John  xi.  26. 

5  John  xvi.  33.  6  Matt.  x.  37. 

7  Matt.  xxv.  40.  8  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  28. 

9  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
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'  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.'1  Nobody  that  is  man,  and  only 
man,  could  venture  without  sinful  audacity  to 
speak  of  himself  and  of  his  claim  upon 
Humanity  in  words  like  these. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  Jesus  Christ  so 
spoke  because  He  was  His  own  Gospel ;  and 
He  could  not  speak  otherwise,  because  the 
very  truth  of  it,  the  very  substance,  lay  not  in 
His  doctrine,  but  in  His  Person,  and  because 
it  was  belief  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  that 
should  effect  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Two  or  three  instances  which  are  easily 
selected  from  the  Gospels  will  suffice  to  show 
the  majesty  of  His  Divine  prerogatives.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  them,  unless  you  are 
ready  to  doubt  all  that  is  related  of  Him  in 
every  one  of  the  Gospels. 

(i)  He  claimed  to  solace  all  the  pains  and 
afflictions  of  Humanity.  Thus  He  said  in 
most  beautiful  words,  '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 

1  Malt,  xxviii.  iS. 
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that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  Me ; '  and  then  He  added,  *  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.'1  But  where  was 
the  meekness  or  the  lowliness  in  such  a  claim, 
if  it  were  not  that  He  who  made  it  had  in 
His  Incarnation  stooped  to  sympathy  with 
the  human  nature  which  He  redeemed,  and 
'though  He  was  rich  had  for  our  sakes  be 
come  poor,  that  we  might  be  rich  '  ?  Nor  is  it 
in  vain  that  He  promises,  'Ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls  ; '  for  many  have  found  it  in 
dark  hours  when  none  other  has  been  near 
them,  and  there  are  many  who  find  it  to-day. 
(2)  Again,  He  claimed  beyond  all  question 
to  forgive  sins.  How  often  in  the  Gospels 

(  He  says,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven ' !  But 
who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ?  So 
His  enemies  protested.  It  is  true ;  they 
were  right  in  saying  that  the  words  were 

\    blasphemy,  if  they  were  not  Divine  ;  but  He 

1  Matt.  xi.  28,  29. 
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who  spoke  them  spoke  not  as  a  mere  man, 
but  with  Divine  authority  as  being  Himself 
the  Son  of  God. 

(3)  He  claimed  to  be  the  Founder  of  a 
Church,  of  a  religious  society,  which  should 
last  as  long  as  time.  Thus  He  said  to  St. 
Peter,  '  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  (or  *  hades ') 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.' l  Thus,  too,  He 
promised  the  poor  woman  who  poured  the  oint 
ment  upon  His  feet  at  Bethany,  that  wherever 
His  Gospel  should  be  preached  throughout  the 
whole  world,  her  loving  service  should  never 
be  forgotten.  What  could  have  seemed  less 
likely  than  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  at 
the  time  when  it  was  made  ?  What  can  now  \ 
be  more  certain  than  its  ultimate  fulfilment  ?  J 
And  thus,  too,  in  the  hour  of  His  Ascension 
He  bade  His  disciples  to  make  converts  of 
all  nations,  promising  Himself  to  be  with 
them  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a 

1  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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curious  reflection  that  from  the  century  in\ 
which  our  Lord  lived  upon  earth  until  the 
present  there  nas  never  been  one  in  which 
persons  of  distinguished  ability  and  culture 
did  not  confidently  predict  the  speedy  ex 
tinction  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  It  were 
easy  to  quote  their  opinions,  but  one  such 
opinion  must  suffice.  Just  about  a  century 
ago,  the  German  philosopher  Fichte,  in  his 
lecture-room  at  Jena,  uttered  these  words : 
'  In  five  years  there  will  be  no  more  Christian 
religion  ;  reason  is  our  religion/  Which  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  forgotten  now  or  in  the 
future,  the  prediction  of  Fichte,  or  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

(4)  Jesus  Christ  claimed,  also,  that  He  would 
return  to  the  earth  one  day  as  the  Judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  He  referred  frequently 
to  that  great  and  awful  Day  ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  recall  the  discourse  in  which  He  told  how 
the  Son  of  Man  should  come  in  His  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him,  and  all 
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nations  should  be  gathered  before  Him,  and 
He  should  separate  them  as  sheep  from  the 
goats,  and  unto  some  He  should  say,  '  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  My  Father,'  and  upon  the  others 
should  pronounce  the  doom  eternal.  He  was 
looking  to  that  day  when  He  said  to  the 
high  priest  of  His  nation,  in  the  hour  in 
which  He  could  not,  if  He  would,  have  spoken 
falsely,  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.' l 

(5)  These  are  not  human  claims,  and  they 
could  not  be  put  forward  without  impiety  by 
any  mere  man.  But  Jesus  Christ  put  forward 
another  claim  which,  if  it  be  rightly  considered, 
is  more  wonderful  and  majestic  than  all  these. 
Y  He  claimed  to  be  free  from  sin.  Here  it  is 
not  good  to  dwell  upon  isolated  texts,  even  if 
they  be  as  clear  as  these  :  '  Which  of  you 
convinceth  Me  of  sin  ? ' 2  '  I  do  always  those 
things  that  please  Him  '  (i.e.  My  Father).8  But 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  64.         2  John  viii.  46.         8  John  viii.  29. 
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where,  in  all  the  story  of  His  life,  is  there  any 

/word  that  betrays  the  least  consciousness  of 

^  failure  or  sin  ?     Where  does  He  say — what  we 

have  all  so  much  need  to  say — '  I  have  done 

wrong  ;  I  am  sorry,  I  repent ;  I  will  arise  and  go 

to  my  Father,  and  will  say  unto  Him,  Father,  I 

have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  Thy  sight, 

and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son  '  ? 

/  Good  men,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  God,  feel 

V  sin  more  deeply;  they  are  overwhelmed  with\ 

shame  and  remorse  for  their  transgressions./ 

Why  is  it  that  He  alone  in  the  awful  tragedy, 

among  the  seven  words  from  the  cross,  says 

not,  '  I  have  sinned  '  ?     '  Father,  forgive  tJiem] 

you  hear    Him   cry,   but    not    *  forgive   Me! 

There  is  no  answer  to  that  question,  save  that 

(He  did  not  ask  forgiveness,  because  He  needed 
it  not  ;  because  He  was  parted  from  all  the 
men  that  ever  were  by  a  gulf  as  broad  as 
separates  earth  itself  from  heaven  ;  because 
He  was  the  holy  immaculate  Son  of  God. 
May  it  not  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  reading 
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the    Gospels    we    feel    the    awful    unearthly 
purity  of  His  nature  ?     The  sin  which  clings  to 
us  is,  as  it  were,  impotent  to  touch  Him  ;  it 
cannot  defile  or  humiliate  Him  ;  His  PresenceX 
dispels   it   as  the  sun    of  heaven  dispels   the/ 
v  i    mists  of  the  morning.      But  if  so,  it  is  sure 
that  a  man  who  is  sinless  is  not  a  mere  man, 
but  is  greater  than  man  ;  He  is  raised  above 
the  Jevel  of  Humanity  ;  He  is  Divine. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  express  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ  ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
His  superhuman  words  are  more  convincing 
than  His  superhuman  deeds.  Yet  His  deeds  - 
are  the  counterpart  of  His  words.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  He  claimed  to  cure  the  ills  of 
men,  and  to  read  their  hearts.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  He  could  say,  '  I  will ;  be  thou 
clean.'  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  winds  and 
the  waves  obeyed  His  command.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  grave  itself  heard  His  strong 
voice,  and  yielded  up  its  dead  at  His  bidding, 
'  Lazarus,  come  forth.'  And  I  do  not  doubt 
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that  after  His  death  He  rose  into  life  again, 
and  became  the  Lord  of  living  souls.  For  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  resur 
rection  of  a  man  who  in  death,  as  in  life,  was 
the  peer  of  other  men  ;  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  Divine  energy  in  One  whose  Person  in  all 
the  attributes  of  its  being  transcends  the  laws 
and  limits  of  Humanity. 

I  say,  then,  as  I  said  at  first,  the  question  is 
this :  Is  He,  or  is  He  not,  greater  than  man  ? 
For  if  He  be  different  from  man  and  greater 
than  man,  then  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe 
— although  I  am  far  from  saying  that  belief  is 
altogether  simple — that  He  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  that  He  could  cure  the 
suffering  and  the  sick,  or  that  He  was  not 
held  prisoner  by  death,  or  that  He  sits  at 
God's  right  hand,  or  that  He  shall  come  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  for  as  it  is 
natural  that  one  who  is  man  should  be 
like  other  men,  so  is  it  natural  that  One 
who  is  greater  than  man  should  in  all  the 
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circumstances    of    His    life    be    lifted    above 
the  experience  of  ordinary  men. 

That  is  the  choice  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  one  to  make — the  choice  between 
a  living  Christ  and  a  dead.  For  it  is  certain 
that,  if  He  were  not  the  Son  of  God,  the 
words  ascribed  to  Him  are  as  false  as  the 
works. 

How  shall  we  choose  ?  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself;  but  my  choice  is  made.  I  do 
not  care  to  use  hard  metaphysical  language 
about  His  Divinity ;  but  putting  aside  all 
petty  difficulties  of  date  and  place,  and  of 
the  interpretation  of  this  or  that  particular 
passage — difficulties  which  would  appear  to 
be  all  that  some  critics  are  capable  of  seeing, 
even  as  a  disc  two  inches  wide,  if  it  be  held 
close  enough  to  the  eye,  will  obscure  the 
light  of  the  sun — I  decline  to  believe  that 
He  who  has  been  the  Author  of  all  that  is 
most  sublime  and  most  sacred  and  most 
spiritual  in  the  world's  history  could  advance 
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deliberately  all  through  His  life,  and  in  the 
hour  of  His  death,  pretensions  so  arrogant 
that,  if  they  were  false,  every  sentiment  of 
truth  and  justice  and  reverence  would  rise 
in  protest  against  them. 

That  I  cannot,  that  I  will  not,  believe. 
No  difficulty  which  lies  about  the  Christian 
faith  can  be  equal  or  comparable  to  that. 
Let  us  rather  stand  like  the  centurion  of 
old  over  against  the  cross  of  Calvary  ;  let 
us  gaze  upon  the  '  nailed,  thorn-crowned 
Man '  who  hangs  there  in  the  extremity 
of  His  weakness  and  humiliation,  and  even 
so  standing  by  the  cross,  let  us  say  with 
the  centurion,  '  Truly  this  Man  was  the 
Son  of  God.' 


CHAPTER  V 

'  I   BELIEVE   IN   THE   HOLY   GHOST  ' 

JMONG  the  greater  than  human  claims 
advanced  by  our  Lord  in  the  days 
of  His  earthly  life,  the  claims  of 
which  I  was  speaking  in  the  last  chapter,  I 
omitted  one.  I  omitted  it  purposely ;  for 
it  stands  in  a  sense  by  itself.  It  is  the 
claim  or  promise  that,  when  He  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  earth,  He  would  send 
a  holy,  invisible  Divine  Person,  a  Spirit,  a 
^  Strengthener — for  that  is  what  the  word 
'  Comforter '  properly  means — or  an  Advo-\ 
cate  to  influence  the  minds  and  hearts  and  \ 
consciences  of  men  perpetually,  as  long  as  I 
time  should  last.  We  have  therefore  to 
ask,  Has  the  mission  of  that  Divine  Person 
been  a  reality,  or  has  it  not  ? 
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If  it  has  been  a  reality,  then  we  shall 
be  ready  to  adopt  the  simple  yet  sublime 
words  of  the  Creed,  '  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost'— for  ghost  is  only  an  old  English 
word  meaning  '  spirit ' — i.e.  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'  I  will  pray  the  Father,'  said  our  Lord, 
1  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.'1 

From  these  words,  and  from  others  like 
them,  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  spoke  in  very 
positive  terms  about  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  known,  too,  that  even  after 
His  Resurrection,  when  He  appeared  in  a 
mysterious  manner  among  His  disciples,  the 
doors  being  shut,  He  breathed  on  them 
and  said,  'Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.'2  It 
is  known,  too,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
said  to  have  descended  at  Pentecost  with  the 
noise  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  in  the  likeness 
of  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  upon  the  primitive 

'  John  xiv.  16 .  2  John  xx.  22. 
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Christians,  and  to  have  inspired  them  to  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  ever 
afterwards,  when  the  Apostles  preached  or 
wrote,  they  would  appeal,  and  St.  Paul 
especially,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  vivifying, 
sanctifying  power  of  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  in  them 
selves.  In  obedience,  then,  to  this  Christian 
doctrine  or  experience,  we  may  say  that  the 
words  of  the  Creed,  '  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  convey  some  such  meaning  as  this  : 
*  I  believe  in  a  Personal  Divine  Influence 
working  in  the  world,  in  the  Church,  and  in 
the  soul  of  every  man  and  woman  and  child, 
helping  them  to  be  good,  pleading  with  them, 
ever  guiding  them,  strengthening  them,  and 
lifting  them,  if  only  they  are  not  unwilling 
to  be  lifted,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
and  century  by  century,  to  a  higher,  a  nobler, 
and  a  richer  life.5 

That  is  a  very  sacred  and  precious  belief, 
if  it  is  true. 
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But  is  it  true  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  seeing  if  it  is  true 
is  to  appeal  to  one's  own  spiritual  experience. 
I  will  say  frankly,  then,  that  if  once  the 
foundation  of  religious  belief  is  laid  at  all, 
no  article  of  the  Creed  is  to  my  mind  more 
natural,  none  is  more  clearly  and  visibly 
attested,  than  the  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence, 
first  in  the  wide  and  ample  field  of  human 
history,  and  then  in  the  intimate  life  of  the 
individual  human  soul. 

I  think  that  any  one  who  reads  the  pages 

of  history   with   a  fair   and  open   mind   will 

\    admit    that    not    only   has   the   world,    since 

history     began,     made     a     gradual     though 

|      certain   progress  in  morality,  but  that   it  has> 

made  more  progress  since  Jesus  Christ  died, 

and   among  Christian    nations,   than   it   ever 

made  in  any  other  time  or  place.     There  is 

/  no  doubt  that  the   Christian  nations  are  the 

leading    nations    among   mankind,    and    that 
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they  promise  to  become  more  and  more  dis 
tinctively  the  leading  nations.  The  Christian 
religion  stands,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  all 
that  makes  human  life  most  noble  and  most 
sublime. 

/      We  are  apt   to   forget   how   subtle  is   the 
process  by  which  the  law  of  right  or  wrong 

\   comes  to  be  elevated  ;  but  we  can  see  it,  if 
we  take  two  or  three  conspicuous  instances. 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  into 
the  world,  it  was  the  custom  for  parents,  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  bring  up  their  children, 
to  put  them  to  death  by  exposing  them  in 
some  place  where  they  would  die.  Dr. 
Dollinger,  who  is  the  highest  of  authorities, 
says  that  '  such  exposition  was  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  day.'  But  Christianity  made 
life  sacred.  The  Christian  Fathers,  Tertullian 
especially,  protested  against  a  practice  so 
unnatural,  so  inhuman,  as  the  practice  of 
exposing  children,  and  among  Christian 
peoples  it  came  to  an  end. 
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Again,  when  our  Lord  was  born,  the 
amphitheatres  throughout  the  Roman  Empire 
were  defiled  eveiy  year  with  the  blood  of 
hundreds  of  victims, 

'  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  ' 

in  the  gladiatorial  shows.  The  great  Colosseum 
still  standing  at  Rome  is  a  witness  to  the 
splendour  of  those  shows.  Cicero,  although 
he  was  of  a  philosophical  temper,  thought 
they  were  necessary  to  the  creation  and  main 
tenance  of  a  martial  spirit.  But  a  Christian 
poet,  Prudentius,  addressing  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  pleaded  earnestly  and  pathetically 
against  them  ;  a  Christian  monk,  whose  name 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten — the  monk  Tele- 
machus  —  rushed  down  into  the  arena  to 
separate  the  gladiators  as  they  fought ;  and 
he  died  a  martyr's  death,  for  the  people 
stoned  him  in  their  anger  at  the  interruption 
of  their  favourite  sport  ;  but  afterwards  they 
repented  what  they  had  done,  and  the  gladia 
torial  shows  were  no  more. 
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When  our  Lord  was  born,  there  existed 
no  hospital  in  all  the  wide  Roman  Empire 
for  the  care  of  the  suffering  and  afflicted  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  Him  who  '  bore  our  griefs ' 
and  'carried  our  sorrows,'  of  Him  who  was 
'  stricken  and  smitten  of  God,'  touched  men's 
hearts,  and  women's  too ;  for  it  was  a  noble 
Christian  lady  named  Fabiola  who  built  the 
first  hospital,  and  when  she  died  St.  Jerome 
wrote  that  no  triumphal  procession  of  any 
Roman  conqueror,  a  Camillus,  or  a  Scipio,  or  a 
Caesar,  had  been  equal  in  majesty  to  her  funeral. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances,  but  when 
we  read  of  them,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  there  was  a  Force,  a  Power,  a  Spirit 
of  grace  and  goodness  which  was  working 
in  the  world.  It  was  unseen,  yet  not 
unfelt  ;  it  was  mightier  than  the  mighty ; 
it  broke  the  bars  of  ancient  prejudice  and 
pride,  and  it  made  the  old  world  new. 

That  force,  that  power,  as  the  Church 
believes,  was  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
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Or,  pass  to  our  own  land,  and  to  the  times 
which  our  fathers  have  known.  What  was  it 
that  moved  the  hearts  of  men  like  Howard, 
or  of  women  like  Mrs.  Fry,  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  prisons  ;  or  of  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ?  Mr. 
Wesley  shall  himself  supply  the  answer,  in 
that  noble  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wilberforce 
on  the  day  before  he  fell  into  the  lethargy 
which  ended  within  less  than  a  week  in  his 
death :  '  Unless  the  Divine  power  has  raised 
you  up  to  be  as  Athanasiiis  contra  mundumy 
I  see  not  how  you  can  go  through  your 
glorious  enterprise  in  opposing  that  execrable 
villainy  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of 
England,  and  of  human  nature.  Go  on  in 
the  Name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might,  till  even  American  slavery — the  vilest 
that  ever  saw  the  sun  —  shall  vanish  away 
before  it.' 

The  men  and  women  who  wrought  these 
mighty  deeds,  and  wrought  them  in  the 
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teeth  of  an  opposition  that  we  have  never 
known,  and  can  never  know,  would  have 
declared  with  one  accord  that  they  were  not 
working  of  themselves^  but  that  they  were 
the  instruments  of  a  Power  greater  and 
stronger  than  themselves,  whose  authority 
they  were  impotent  to  resist. 

Do  we  believe  in  such  a  Power  ?  Do  we 
observe  its  operation  in  history  ?  Then  can 
we  say  with  all  our  hearts,  as  the  Creed  says, 
'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

But  we  can  discern  this  Power  not  only  in 
the  field  of  history.  We  can  discern  it  also, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  ourselves :  '  The 
Spirit/  saith  St.  Paul,  'helpeth  our  infirmi 
ties.'  *  What  has  been  the  experience  of  our 
own  spiritual  life  ? 

Perhaps,  if  one  of  us  were  to  relate  his 
own  experience,  he  would  put  it  in  some 
such  way  as  this :  '  I  am  weak,  and  I  have 
often,  or  sometimes,  done  what  I  wish  I  had 

1  Rom.  viii.  26. 
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not  done ;  there  is  something  that  weighs 
upon  my  conscience — something  that  I  have 
done,  or  led  another  to  do,  or  consented  to 
his  doing,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  I 
long  to  be  good  ;  I  know  it  is  so  much  better 
to  be  on  God's  side  than  on  the  side  of  His 
enemies,  and  though  I  yield,  and  have  often 
yielded  to  temptation,  yet,  in  my  soul,  I  feel 
a  power  which  is  ever  present  with  me,  that 
reproaches  me  when  I  do  wrong,  and  makes 
me  unhappy,  and  leads  me,  or  seems  to  lead 
me,  in  a  better  way  ;  and  it  is  through  this 
power — a  power  not  myself,  although  working 
within  me — that  good  and  holy  thoughts 
come  into  my  mind,  and  I  am  encouraged 
and  invigorated,  and  I  can  at  last,  if  only 
will,  conquer  old  passions  and  break  off  evil 
habits,  and  cleanse  my  soul  from  the  taint 
of  sin  and  shame.  I  know  it  is  here — that 
mysterious  power ;  I  knew  it  at  my  confir 
mation,  and  my  first  communion  ;  I  knew  it 
in  the  hour  when  a  voice  from  heaven 
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spoke  to  me,  bidding  me  give  myself 
altogether  to  Christ ;  and  I  have  known  it 
many  a  time  since  then,  in  the  critical 
occasions  of  my  life.' 

Do  we  recognize  that  voice  ?  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assuring  us  of  our 
Divine  immortal  sonship.  '  The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God.' l  '  I  believe,'  we  can 
say,  'in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

We  believe  in  Him  as  dwelling  personally 
within  our  bodies.  *  Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  in  you  ? ' 2 

He  is  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  for  He  alone  is 
the  Witness  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  His 
sacred  office  to  take  of  the  things  of  God, 
and  reveal  them  unto  man,  and,  as  the  ages 
pass,  to  direct  men's  hearts  and  minds  to  a 
full  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
Divine  verities. 

1  Rom.  viii.  16.  2  I  Cor.  vi.  19. 
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He  is  the  Spirit  of  love.  When  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  he  puts 
love  first ;  for  in  such  proportion  as  men  are 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  wider  charity, 
and  a  deeper  sympathy,  arise  within  their 
hearts. 

But,  above  all,  He  is  the  Spirit  of  purity ;  f^ 
the  source  of  that  Divine  unearthly  splendour 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  those,  and  of 
those  alone,  who  in  the  great  battle  against 
the  powers  of  darkness  have  fought  and 
suffered  and  prevailed. 

And  if  so,  then,  for  every  man,  conse 
crated  as  he  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
the  great  and  vital  thing  is  that  he  should 
not  '  quench  the  Spirit,'  nor  strive  against  Him, 
nor  overcome  Him,  but  follow  His  guidance 
into  the  serene  and  sacred  region  where  it  is 
the  highest  pleasure  of  man  to  do  the  will 
of  God. 

This  is  the  doctrine,  however  inadequately 
expressed,  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BELIEVE  IN  THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  ;  THE  COMMUNION  OF 
SAINTS  ;  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS  ; 
THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY, 
AND  THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING* 

O  far  it  has  been  my  object  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  Creed  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  may  be  said 
to  be  the  substance  of  the  Creed.  For  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  when  the  question  is  put, 
*  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  articles 
of  thy  belief  ? '  the  answer  prescribed  is,  '  First, 
I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath 
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made  me,  and  all  the  world  ;  secondly,  in 
God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me,  and  all 
mankind  ;  thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
sanctifieth  me,  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God.' 
But  there  are  other  articles  of  the  Creed 
which  may  be  said  to  complete  or  con 
summate  it ;  and  it  is  of  these  that  I 
propose  now  to  speak.  They  are  not,  I 
think,  difficult  or  embarrassing,  if  the  great 
essential  principle  of  religion  is  once  allowed  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  supernatural,  or,  as  it 
may  more  strictly  be  called,  the  spiritual, 
aspect  of  the  world  is  admitted  to  be  reason 
able,  we  come  almost  inevitably  to  believe  in 
God  ;  and  belief  in  God  makes  revelation  a 
thing  not  improbable,  and  of  all  revelations 
none  is  so  sure  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  the 
indwelling,  inspiring  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  a  part  of  Christ's  promise  to  His  Church  ; 
and  if  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
in  the  Church,  it  is  no  great  step  to  accept,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  such  articles  of 
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belief  as  it  lies  within  her  proper  scope  or 
function  to  define.  For  after  all  what  the 
Church  has  taught  and  teaches  about  herself 
is  ultimately  derived  from  the  words  of  her 
Divine  Founder. 

The  first,  then,  of  the  remaining  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  relates  to  the  being  of 
the  Church.  It  is  that  she  is  holy,  and  that 
she  is  Catholic,  i.e.  universal. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Jesus  Christ 
in  His  human  life  declared  His  intention  of 
founding  a  universal  Church.  Nothing  could 
have  seemed  less  likely,  when  He  said  so, 
than  the  founding  of  such  a  Church,  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  now.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  exists  about  Christianity, 
an  honest  and  thoughtful  man,  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  ultimately  spread  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  this  is  what  He  said  it  would 
do  in  such  striking  words  as  these :  '  Where 
soever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the 

F 
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whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this 
woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 
her.' l  Or  again,  '  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations  ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come.' 2 

/  He    predicted    that    His   Gospel    should    be 
preached  everywhere,  not  that  it  should  be 

I    believed  by  every  one  ;  and  this  is  the  pre 
diction  which  is  coming  true. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  should  take  a 
right  view  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church. 
Let  us  not  be  narrow  or  uncharitable  in  our 
conception  of  the  Church.  Let  us  not  consent 
to  the  meagre  spirit  of  Roman  Catholics,  who 
look  upon  the  Eastern  and  Reformed 
Churches  which  form  more  than  half  of 
Christendom,  or  to  the  equally  meagre  spirit 
of  Protestants,  who  look  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  Churches,  as  utterly  heretic  and  alien. 
Ubi  Christus  ibi  ecclesia,  'Where  Christ  is, 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  13.  "  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 
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there  is  the  Church.' l  There  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  this  or  that  particular  feature 
of  the  Church  ;  but  wherever  Jesus  Christ  is 
set  forth  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  wherever 
His  Word  is  preached,  and  His  Sacraments 
are  administered,  there  is  a  part— not  perhaps 
an  orthodox,  but  yet  a  genuine  part — of  the 
one  Universal  Church  ;  for  there  may  be 
and  is  only  one  flock,  but  there  are  many 
folds,  and  He  alone  is  the  Shepherd  of  them 
all. 

But  the  Church  is  not  only  Catholic  ;  she 
is  also  holy  ;  she  is  set  up  as  an  ensign  of 
holiness  in  the  world.  No  one  really  belongs 
to  the  Church,  no  one  is  a  true  member  of 
her,  who  does  not  in  his  heart  yearn  for 
holiness.  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  always 
addresses  his  Christian  converts  as  '  saints  ; ' 

1  In  the  language  of  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  '  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation 
of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according 
to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  some.' 
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not  that  they  all  were  saints,  but  that  in  the 

.    theory  of  the  Church  they  ought  to  be.     '  Be 

ye  holy/  says  the  Scripture ;  '  for  I  am  holy  ; ' l 

and  if  we  would  think  of  the  Church  aright, 

(we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  her  office  to 
be  the  elevating,  sanctifying  principle  in  the 
world.  She  is,  as  it  were,  the  conscience  of 
humanity  ;  she  is  bound  to  be  intolerant  and 
impatient  of  evil,  and  to  fight  against  injustice 
and  impurity,  and  year  by  year  and  century 
by  century,  through  good  report  and  evil,  to 
make  the  crooked  paths  straight  and  the 
rough  places  smooth,  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon 
earth. 

This  is  the  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  closely  akin  to  it  is  the  belief  in 
what  is  called  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

Let  me  try  to  interpret  that  phrase.     The 

(word  translated  'saints'  is  the  same  word  as 
4  holy '  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  and  as 

1   I  Pet.  i.  1 6. 
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the  Church  is  holy,  although  she  contains 
many  persons  who  are  not  holy,  so  in  theory 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  are  saints  or 
holy  persons,  although,  as  I  have  said,  they 
may  not  be  so  in  fact ;  and  to  believe  in 
the  Communion  of  Saints  is  to  believe  that 
[  all  the  holy  ones  or  saints  have  something 
in  common,  something  which  belongs  to 
them,  and  does  not  belong  to  any  other 
persons. 

The  fact  of  being  a  Christian,  then,  is  like 
the  fact  of  being  an  Englishman.  English 
men  are  all  equally  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
They  speak  the  same  language  ;  they  are 
governed  by  the  same  or  similar  laws ;  they 
are  knit  together  by  innumerable  ties  of 
history,  language,  institutions,  associations, 
and  convictions.  If  you  were  living  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  world  amidst  the  heathen, 
and  suddenly  came  upon  another  person  who 
was  an  Englishman  like  yourself,  although 
you  had  never  met  or  seen  him  before,  you 
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would    understand   what    the   communion    of 
the  English  people  is. 

So  is  it  with  the  Communion  of  Saints,  i.e. 
Christians.  They  too  are  subjects  of  the  same 
King  ;  they  have  embraced  His  religion  ;  they 
acknowledge  His  laws  ;  their  common  beliefs 
and  principles,  which  are  all  derived  from 
Him,  are  indissoluble  bonds  between  them. 

In  Christian  countries  no  doubt  it  is  easy 
to    think    more    of   the    differences    between 
Christians  than  of  their  union.     It  is  curious\ 
that  we  often  speak  of  the  Mohammedans  as  \ 
united,  and  of  the  Christians  as  divided,  when  I 
the  Mohammedan  world  is  split  into  parties/ 
quite    as    much    as   the    Christian.     But,    as 
compared  with  the  people  of  other  religious 
faiths  and   practices,  all   Christians   are  one. 
Should  it  ever  happen  that   Christendom   is 
threatened  by  an  alien  religious  power,  such 
as  the  Mohammedan,  Christians  would  rally  as 
\    one  man  in  defence  of  their  faith  around  an- 
\  other  Charles  Martel  or  another  John  Sobieski. 
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But  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  seen  in 
all  the  sympathy  of  the  holy  ones  each  with 
the  other,  and  not  least  of  those  in  heaven 
with  those  on  earth.  We  belong  as  it  were 
to  a  great  army.  It  is  of  all  times  and  all 
nations  ;  some  of  its  members  are  dead,  others 
are  alive : 

'  Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood,  / 

And  part  are  crossing  now  ; ' 

yet  all  are  bound  together  in  sublime  and 
sacred  communion  ;  the  living  and  the  dead 
are  one  in  God.  They  encourage  and  inspire 
us,  and  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  those  whose 
warfare  is  accomplished,  we  know  that  in 
the  battle  of  holiness  the  saints  are  our 
sympathizers,  and  the  angels  our  witnesses, 
and  the  Lord  Christ  Himself  our  Captain- 
General.  This  is  an  ennobling  thought ;  it 
expands  and  enlarges  our  view  of  life,  both 
present  and  future,  and  it  is  one  that  nobody 
in  the  hour  of  trial  or  temptation  can  well 
afford  to  forget. 


I 
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But  there   are  three  remaining  articles  of 
belief  in  the  Creed. 

The  first  is  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins.  People 
do  not  think  enough  about  this  article. 
They  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  sin 
was  permitted  to  enter  God's  fair  universe. 
That  is  a  mystery  ;  but  not  so  mysterious  is^ 
it  that  sin  should  be  committed,  as  that, 
when  it  has  been  committed,  it  should  be 
forgiven.  'The  great  mystery  of  religion,^ 
says  Bishop  Westcott,  '  is  not  the  punishment, 
but  the  forgiveness  of  sin  :  not  the  natural 
permanence  of  character,  but  spiritual  re 
generation.'  Yet  this,  too,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  The  young  cannot  altogether  realize 
it  like  the  old  ;  for  if  they  do  wrong,  and 
are  found  out  in  it,  and  even  punished  for 
it,  it  soon  seems — such  is  the  happiness  of 
youth — that  all  is  as  it  was  before  the  wrong 
occurred.  But  they  who  are  older  feel 
differently ;  they  realize  both  the  fact  of  sin 
and  the  difficulty  of  its  forgiveness,  and  the 
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thought  of  their  hearts  is  rather  this  :  '  Oh  that 
my  sin,  which  is  so  powerful  and  so  terrible, 
may  yet  in  the  Divine  mercy  be  forgiven!1 

I  believe  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope 
of  forgiveness,  our  hearts  would  sink  in 
despondency.  It  is  so  hard  to  undo  the  past. 
Every  sin  renders  other  sins  so  easy  and 
natural.  The  task  of  making  a  fresh  start 
seems  almost  hopeless.  But  Jesus  Christ 
says,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.'  When  none 
else  can  bring  relief,  He  can  bring  it.  It  is 
never  too  late  for  Him.  If  there  be  any  one 
who  feels  himself  crushed  with  despair 
beneath  the  weight  of  some  unconquered, 
unknown  iniquity,  let  him  remember  those 
Divine,  Almighty  words  spoken  from  the  cross, 
'  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.' 

The  two  other  articles  of  the  Creed  look 
to  the  future. 

One  is  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

We  believe,  as  Christians,  that  we  shall 
rise  again.  We  shall  be  not  only  souls  or 
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spirits  at  the  Resurrection,  but  bodies.  We 
shall  rise  as  Jesus  Christ  rose.  He  rose 
from  the  grave  in  His  body,  and  it  was  the 
same  body  as  He  had  worn  in  His  life ;  for 
did  He  not  say,  ( Reach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  My  hands  ;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  My  side '  ?  l  only  it 
was  glorified  ;  it  was  exempted  from  material 
limitations ;  it  was  invested  with  Divine 
potency ;  it  was  a  spiritual  body.  Such  a 
body  shall  be  ours  too,  when  we  rise  from 
the  grave.  '  The  bodies  of  our  humiliation,' 
as  St.  Paul  terms  them,  shall  be  changed 
into  the  bodies  of  His  Divine  glory.  We 
shall  be  in  our  degree  as  He  Himself  was 
on  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration,  when 
His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  His 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light,  and  the 
three  disciples,  beholding  Him,  were  amazed. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Body. 

1  John  xx.  27. 
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And  the  life  of  the  glorified  body,  as  of  the 
spirit,  shall  be  an  everlasting,  or,  more  properly, 
a  timeless  life.     To  the  young  the  thought  of 
death  may  seem   remote.     They  may  never, 
perhaps,  have   looked   upon  the  face  of  the 
dead.     But  the  time  will  come  when  they  shall 
learn  the  bitterness  of  losing  those  who  have 
been  dear  to  them  ;  they  will  experience  the 
darkness  of  the  deep  valley   into   which   we 
all    descend.      Then    shall    they    know    that 
/above  all  blessings  which  earth   can  give  or 
\  take  away  is  the  blessing  of  the  words  once 
spoken  by  the  grave  of  the  Saviour's  friend, 
X  '  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.' 

We    shall    rise    into    the   life    everlasting ; 
this   is   the   infinite,    and    infinitely   precious, 
hope  of  the  Christian.      For  if  this  life  were 
•all,    and    the    grave    were    its    end,    it    were 
perhaps  scarce  worth  the  living ;  but  we  can 
bear  it,  nay,  we  can  rejoice  and  delight  in  it 
ecause  it  js  the  vestibule  of  eternity  ;  and  in 
the  eternal    spaces  all  that    is  dark  shall  be 
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made  light,  and  all  that  is  sorrowful  shall  be 
comforted,  and  all  that  is  mean  or  poor  shall 
be  ennobled,  and  they  who  have  tried  so 
hard  and  failed  so  often,  and,  despite  them 
selves,  have  done  the  thing  they  would  fain 
have  left  undone,  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
vision  of  God. 

Such    in    bare    outline    is    the    Creed    of 
Christianity.     It   is   all  that   Christians  need 
or  ought  to  believe.     '  Keep  to  the  Bible/  said\ 
Dean   Colet,  'and  the  Apostles'   Creed,  and   ] 
let  divines,  if  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest.' 

A  man's  belief  is  his  own  achievement — 
his  own  possession.  For  it  he  is  responsible 
to  God  alone.  He  must  not  be  coward 
enough  to  shrink  from  that  sublime  responsi 
bility.  It  is  better  that  he  should  follow  his 
conscience  than  follow  any  master  or  teacher 
upon  earth. 

But  a  man  who  is  honest  will  not  pretend 
that  he  does  not  need  religious  faith,  and  need 
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it  profoundly.  It  is  so  hard  to  do  right,  and 
so  easy  to  forget  the  duty  of  doing  right. 
Sin  is  so  near ;  it  is  ever  at  the  door,  and  I 
know  not  how  a  man  should  overcome  his 
great  temptations  unless  in  the  strength  of  an 
Almighty  Power.  He,  then,  who  knows  his 
own  nature  best  will  be  less  disposed  to  make 
light  of  religion  ;  he  will  acknowledge  the 
many  difficulties  which  encompass  it,  but  he 
will  cling  to  it  as  the  anchor  of  his  soul ;  and 
in  the  hour,  if  ever  it  comes  to  him,  when  he 
seems  to  be  driven  as  a  rudderless  ship  in  the 
wild  and  stormy  ocean  of  despair,  when 
scarce  a  star  shines  in  the  heavens,  he  will 
yet  passionately  put  up  this  prayer  to  the 
High  and  Holy  One  whose  throne  is  Eternity, 
'  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief.' 

THE  END. 
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